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THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 


BERNARD BOSANQUET AS I KNEW HIM 


AM asked by the editors to write not a critical notice of Bosan- 

quet’s philosophy, but something by way of a personal apprecia- 
tion. I find it easy enough to avoid criticism, but it is not so easy to 
separate Bosanquet’s personality from his philosophy and the spirit 
in which he developed and defended it. In the first of the Three 
Chapters on the Nature of Mind, on which he was engaged at the 
time of his death, and which has since been published, he quotes with 
approval the saying that ‘‘a man is the sphere which his activity 
doth fill.’ He adds that it is ‘‘in his works that we must look for 
the fulness of the man, not in the man for a greater fulness than that 
of his works.’’ He is not speaking of philosophers particularly, 
but the words are true of them as of others and they are true in a 
special degree of himself. No one ever lived and moved and had 
his being more completely in the philosophy which he sought to 
expound. This was the sphere of an activity which covered every 
field of experience and enabled him by its constancy and its stren- 
uousness to express himself with a fulness to which it would be 
difficult to find an equal in his generation. It is only as giving us 
a clue to the sourees from which he drew his inspiration and to the 
influences which directed his attention to particular fields of thought 
that the external circumstances of his life and the personal traits 
of his character can add anything to the knowledge of the man as 
we find him reflected in his books. 

He belonged to an old Huguenot family, which has been dis- 
tinguished in various fields. He was the youngest son of the Rev. 
R. W. Bosanquet of Rock Hall, Northumberland, the brother of 
Admiral Sir Day Bosanquet, and uncle of Professor R. Carr Bosan- 
quet of Liverpool University. He was born in 1848 and educated 
at Harrow and Baliol College, Oxford. The dominant influence in 
the College, perhaps in the University, at the time when he joined it 
was Benjamin Jowett. I doubt whether Jowett’s unique per- 
sonality impressed Bosanquet as much as it did others, but there 
was none of Jowett’s pupils who drank more deeply of the spirit 
of Plato, for the study of whose works the Master of Baliol did 
so much in the Oxford of these days. If Bosanquet had been asked 
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to what philosophical writers he owed most he would have named 
Plato and Hegel. It was from these he learned the secret of the 
unity of the world of man’s experience, to the assertion of which 
against all forms of dualism he may be said to have devoted his 
life. From them he learned to set his face against any theory that 
involved a severance between this world and another, whatever 
form this might take whether in logic between a posteriori and 
a priori, in ethics between virtue and intelligence, in politics between 
socialism and individualism, or in religion between knowledge and 
faith. They were the ‘‘masterbuilders’’ he speaks of in the passage 
already quoted, whose ‘‘plan’’ he conceived it to be the work of the 
‘‘journeymen’’ to carry out in detail. Their central thesis of the 
unity of the world in its differences as that of the whole in its parts 
he held ought to be by this time a ‘‘plain-tale’’ by which current 
half-truths must sooner or later be put down.’ It was the key at 
once to his philosophy and to the tenor of his life. 

Far more powerful than any personal influence of the Master of 
Baliol was that of the senior tutor, T. H. Green. Though his own 
thought had carried him beyond the letter of Green’s philosophy, 
Bosanquet was always eager to acknowledge his debt to the older 
thinker. He always spoke of him with a loyalty that refused to 
recognize any final inconsistency between Green’s teaching and his 
own. One of the main sources of this influence was the singular 
union in Green of theory and practise. It was this, combined with 
his friendship with Charles Loch, that led Bosanquet, after acting as 
Fellow and Tutor of University College for ten years, to leave Oxford 
for London and to interest himself during leisure in various forms of 
social work. Nothing was more characteristic of him than his re- 
spect for actual experience of the life of people, whose condition it 
was sought to improve, amid the circumstances of their homes and 
businesses and his distrust of schemes of social reform founded on a 
disregard of the reaction of character on circumstance. It was 
equally distasteful to him to speak of a man’s character as the 
outcome of circumstance and of circumstances as the outcome of 
character. But of these two the first was the more fatal mistake, 
seeing that it ignores the control that a man’s will, in its developed 
form as his dominating idea, exercises over his environment. 

It was in 1885, when he was living in bachelor’s chambers in 
Ebury Street, that I first came into personal contact with him. 
In Oxford, as an undergraduate of Baliol, I had only known him as 
lecturer in Ancient History in his own College. It was a time of 
singular social awakening. New ideas were fomenting in the minds 

1‘“‘See how I will put you down with a plain-tale,’’ Preface, Principles of 
Individuality and Value. 
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of the younger men. Toynbee Hall and the ‘‘Settlement Movement’”’ 
were still new things. ‘‘Socialism’’ was in the air. In its more 
active form it was represented by the Social Democratic Federation 
under Hyndman and his associates; on the intellectual side by the 
recently formed Fabian Society with its programme of ‘‘permea- 
tion.’’ One might have expected that so pronounced a believer in 
the ‘‘General Will’’ as Bosanquet would have found points of con- 
tact with the new Collectivism. What, on the contrary, he felt 
was that current Socialism in all its forms was in reality the inheritor 
of some of the worst features of the older individualism. The ex- 
aggerated belief in the efficacy of collectivist machinery, apart from 
the moral reaction of individuals, seemed to him to rest on a profound 
skepticism as to the reality of conscience—to him merely another 
word for the social will. It was, indeed, what appeared to him the 
unholy alliance between ‘‘economic socialism’’ and ‘‘moral in- 
dividualism’’ that vitiated much of the Fabian teaching of these 
days. The collective organization of industry he held to be one 
thing; collectivist attempts to shield the individual from the crude 
pressure of circumstances without regard to their effect upon char- 
acter, to be quite another. He was prepared to go further than 
had hitherto been attempted in the first; of the second he had a 
profound constitutional distrust. 

It was, on the other hand, its emphasis on character and the idea 
of duty that attracted him in the ethical movement, then beginning 
to take form in England under the influence of Dr. Felix Adler and 
led him, as chairman of the Committee of the first Ethical Society 
to be established in London, to give a considerable portion of time 
to the furtherance of its objects. In one of his later books he has 
severely criticized the attempt of the leaders of this and other posi- 
tivist movements to dispense with the idea of an absolute perfection 
and find in the moral imperative of the ‘‘ought to be’’ the supreme 
source of all values. While as much opposed as any to a mysticism 
which lost the finite in the Infinite, he became more and more sus- 
picious of any form of moralism, which denied the presence of the 
Infinite as that which is most real in the finite self. Herein he con- 
ceived the main value of the teaching of Bradley’s Ethical Studies 
to have consisted that by demonstrating the incompleteness of the 
moral consciousness it has onee for all vindicated the appeal to 
religious experience. In his own later writings there is a growing 
emphasis on the impossibility of explaining the higher levels of man’s 
experience except on the assumption that they contain the revelation 
of a reality too full to be exhausted by human values as these are 
realized in the processes of history. Yet I do not think that either he 
(or any of us, who accepted his leadership in those days) ever re- 
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gretted his connection with the ethical platform. It gave to the 
somewhat detached student and thinker a certain confidence in 
himself to find that he had something to say that could interest 
a popular audience and (what was more) that he could say it with 
effect. As a speaker, Bosanquet was sometimes difficult to follow, 
but he spoke from short notes with a directness and a distinction 
that won the closest attention even from those who imperfectly 
understood the significance of what he was saying. An incidental 
result of this phase of his activity both as an ethical and as Univer- 
sity Extension lecturer was the publication of individual lectures 
and more systematic courses in some of the best of his minor works. 
Another was the ripening of his friendship with his future wife, 
Miss Helen Dendy, the translator of Sigwart’s Logve. 

It was typical of the universality of his interest that during the 
same period he was occupied with his important History of Aesthetic. 
It is difficult for the present generation to realize the revolutionary 
effects in the mind of an earlier one of the teaching of Ruskin and 
William Morris. Bosanquet’s sensitiveness to natural and artistic 
beauty was doubtless stimulated by it like that of the less gifted 
of us. What was peculiar in his case was the insight that saw in 
esthetic experience a new illustration of the unity of the world 
which was his central speculative belief. What attracted him in 
Morris was probably the appeal to what he has called in this con- 
nection ‘‘the simple love of beauty in unpretending minds.’’ But 
what interested him in esthetic experience in general was the light 
it threw on the true conception of ‘‘another world.’’ It takes us, he 
held, into a ‘‘new world which is only the old world at its best.’’ It 
is in the sense of beauty, he used to insist, that the child first rises to 
a disinterested affection; it is in beauty that the man becomes 
familiar with a world which raises him above the actual while re- 
maining the world of sense. To recognize this, as he sought in the 
spirit of Plato to explain it, was to have parted once for all with the 
whole paraphernalia of traditional dualism. 

It is a far ery from the disciple of William Morris to the author 
of the Logic. Yet to Bosanquet as to Plato, the ultimate significance 
of art was the door it opened into the world of reason ‘‘ when reason 
should come.’’ The world of truth in science and philosophy was in 
essence identical with the world of beauty in art. To exhibit its 
principle was merely to make explicit the movement of mind that 

2A member of his audience once said to me that he didn’t understand 
half that he said, but he could listen to him for hours! 

3In the same years I was asked by an ethically-minded friend if I had 
‘*married into my subject.’? Though unable to give a wholly satisfactory reply 


on my own behalf, I was able to reassure my interrogator on behalf of the 
chairman. 
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was implicit in both. It was a sure instinct that had made this his 
first love. ‘‘From the first,’’ he tells us, ‘‘my delight was in the 
successive shapes in which this essence had embodied itself in ad- 
vanee.’’ With growing force he realized the revolution that the new 
approach to the problems of logic was destined to effect. With 
characteristic modesty he attributed the advance here to Hegel, 
Lotze, Bradley—anybody but himself. But we all recognized that 
the credit of undermining the older conception of logic as concerned 
with lines of inference, whether through the ‘‘middle term’’ of the 
syllogism or through the ‘‘instances’’ of induction, and of substitut- 
ing for it the idea of the development of a partially apprehended 
system, belonged in a special degree to him. It was in this way that 
he loved to identify the spirit of logic and of life. He knew with St. 
Jerome that ‘‘it hath not pleased God to save man by the syllogism,’’ 
but he knew also with Ruskin, whom he quotes more than once in 
this connection, that in another sense the syllogism may be repre- 
sented, as in the Spanish Chapel of Santa Maria Novella in Florence, 
by the living and leafy spray. For it was to him ‘‘the leaping 
and vital flame by which a whole system exhibits its concentrated life 
within a single foeus.’’ If ever he can be said to have lost his temper 
in controversy, it was in criticizing the sentimentalism and essential 
superficiality of a pragmatism that sought to separate human 
‘‘vision’’ from the sense of logical coherence. In the firm conviction 
that the logical sense meant in the end common sense and that 
common sense meant the sense of the whole, he was prepared to 
declare as against superficial contrasts between the English and 
the French genius that ‘‘What we Englishmen believe in after all 
is logic, complete, concise and solid inference.’’ ¢ 

I have already spoken of his general view of the limits of the 
moral consciousness and the impossibility of finding rest and satisfac- 
tion in it. No man was ever more reticent in his own religious life. 
No man was ever more convinced of the reality of religious experi- 
ence, as that which is revealed to a man at his best. His mother must 
have had an exceptional share of the spirit he himself afterwards 
developed when, on his expressing as a child some precocious aspira- 
tion to go to Heaven, she answered him bluntly that he wouldn’t 
like it when he got there. Whether he would have developed the 
self-revealing philosophy of religion contained in his later works 
without the stimulus of the invitation to deliver the Gifford Lectures 
in Edinburgh in 1911 is doubtful. It was fortunate that the task 

4In this and several other quotations and references in the above, I have 
availed myself with perhaps too little seruple of an as yet unpublished article of 


Bosanquet’s on ‘‘Life and Philosophy’’ which I have had the good fortune 
to see, 
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was thus laid upon him. This is not the place for an account of the 
details of his teaching. What is here of interest is the light it throws 
on his personality. In reply to a letter written to congratulate him 
on the publication of his Gifford Lectures, he wrote ‘‘The book is the 
expression of at least a very strong feeling and conviction, and, as 
I am getting old and am not likely to write very much more, [| 
resolved so far as I could to let that be seen. I thought it might be 
of use.’? What impressed us was, I think, not so much the detailed 
discussions, brilliant and illuminating as they were, as the intensity 
of the conviction with which he wrote and the courage of the at- 
tempt which he made to state what he regarded as quintessential in 
religious experience. He held that there was much claimed as a 
part of it, which philosophy could not hope to establish, but he 
held also that there was a ‘‘plain tale’’ that could form the reason- 
able faith of ‘‘sineere and resolute men.’’ If much was dropped of 
what men naturally desire—as unprovable, if not improbable—there 
was something, we felt, here that could not be bare and barren if it 
had been the sustaining principle of a life like his. 

He had spoken of the approach of old age, but he had still ten 
years before him. Nothing better illustrates the freshness and open- 
ness of his mind than the way in which he employed them. I find 
in another letter of a later date in reply to some request, the nature 
of which I have forgotten, that he wrote, ‘‘though as convinced as 
ever of the fundamentals of, say, Bradley’s philosophy, I am more 
and more desirous of shunning controversy and of placing myself as 
a student at the point of view of the younger men so far as I can 
accomplish it. I can not expect to have very much more time, and 
I want to spend what I have to the best advantage in learning what 
there is to be learned and making up my own mind on the new 
aspects of things, e.g., in logic.’’ After a characteristic allusion to 
the possible ‘‘duty’’ of writing a book on moral Philosophy, he ends, 
‘‘T am more inclined to spend my last years in clearing my own 
mind and writing essays and papers on more special and difficult 
points rather than in going over well-trodden ground.’’ To what 
purpose he spent them we know from the books and articles that 
have since appeared and that would in themselves have been suffi- 
cient to make for another a solid philosophical reputation. How 
modest was his own estimate of them is shown by the seriousness 
with which he embarked in the last months of his life on what was 
intended should be in the main a constructive, rather than a critical, 
book on ‘‘Thought, Consciousness and the Universe.’’ 

When we try to sum up our impression of the man and his work, 
it is of a great mode of philosophizing, instinct with the spirit and 





personality of one of the acutest and most cultivated minds of our 
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time. Greatness is an ambiguous, and at best a relative term. 
1f Bosanquet falls short of the greatness we attribute to the initiators 
of a new era in philosophy as, for example, to the great masters in the 
past, perhaps to his contemporary, Mr. F. H. Bradley, he falls be- 
hind none in the lucidity with which he perceived what was involved 
for his generation in the philosophy he had accepted from others, 
and the courage and brilliancy with which he drove it home in all 
the chief fields of human experience. Added to this, those who were 
privileged to know him will cherish the memory of the almost 
classical beauty of a character and personality which made him a 
great gentleman as well as a great writer. 


J. H. Murrueap. 
BIRMINGHAM UNIVERSITY. 
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Outline of Psychology. Witt1am McDovueauLt. New York: Chas. 
Seribner’s Sons. 1923. Pp. xvi + 456. 


This book is well caleulated to irritate the psychological reader 
and to confirm the beginning student in his easy superstitions. The 
irritation comes on nearly every page, from the Preface, with its 
bland promise to ‘‘clear up some of the major tangles left by Wil- 
liam James,’’ to the last page with its assertion that the ‘‘relation of 
mind to matter’’ is the ‘‘master problem’’ of psychology. Irritat- 
ing also is the scant courtesy accorded the thinking of other honest 
students. Thus behaviorism is ‘‘a most misshapen and beggarly 
dwarf’’; Bertrand Russell attains ‘‘the lowest level of banality.’’ 
This petulance in referring to the work of others serves well enough 
to emphasize the author’s attitude, but has questionable place in a 
text-book for inquiring minds. 

The confirmation of superstition arises from the honestly pro- 
fessed reliance on the common-sense ‘‘wisdom of the ages.’’ This 
leads the author to explain animal and human conduct by naming 
just such mystical potencies as the naive student usually suggests in 
the class room. As early as page 5 the student is assured that, al- 
though ‘‘telepathy’’ is not ‘‘fully established,’’ the evidence for it 
is striking. One feels that this is a deliberate paving of the way 
for vagueness, a way that is well laid in the sections on animal be- 
havior and much travelled in the later parts of the book. The first 
thing upon entering the second half of the book on ‘‘inner experi- 
ence’’ is a reaffirmation of the ‘‘considerable evidence’’ for ‘‘telep- 
athy,’’ and a third note revives the suggestion in the section on 
reasoning. 

Psychology, it is suggested, is either mechanical or purposive. 
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By mechanical psychology is meant sensationism and association- 
ism, with their quaint atoms of ‘‘mental stuff.’’ The book ‘‘ig 
largely a polemic against all psychology of this type.’’ It substi- 
tutes ‘‘a play of purposive forces’’ for the mental atoms, and main- 
tains that these ‘‘purposive forces’’ are neither abstract nor arti- 
ficial, but are ‘‘concrete realities.’’ A straightforward descriptive 
science which shall deal with observable natural events and invoke 
neither the agglutination of mental molecules nor the play of demons 
is nowhere suggested. This is to say that some ‘‘mental stuff’’ 
theory is for the author (although he denies it) the presupposition 
of all psychology. From the very beginning the student is handi- 
capped by the distinction between the ‘‘material world’’ and the 
world of ‘‘our experience.’’ The handicap is quickly increased by 
the addition of a third realm, the ‘‘inferred’’ world of mental struc- 
tures. Throughout the book these distinctions cloud all issues and 
raise artificial difficulties. 

McDougall abhors ignorance and prefers to give names to the 
unknown. This seems to the reviewer merely to lead to a new dem- 
onology. It should be interesting to compare the promised second 
volume on psychopathology with ‘‘The Anatomy of Melancholy’’ 
and its sources, for the new animism can scarcely differ, except in 
terminology and conventional imagery, from the old demonology. 
In the present volume ‘‘snippets of psychopathology’’ are eschewed 
in favor of what one of my students called ‘‘bedtime stories about 
the animals.’’ ‘‘Oh, wonderful Ammophila!’’ 

Although no ‘‘polemic’’ is likely to make a satisfactory text-book, 
it is nevertheless true that no advanced student or teacher of psy- 
chology should fail to become acquainted with this adventure of Pro- 
fessor McDougall’s. It is difficult to conceive a more honestly at- 
tempted example of just where the purposive or ‘‘hormic’’ psy- 
chology goes, and what it does by the way, when it tries to trace the 
indications of ‘‘an energy that works teleologically and is therefore 
radically different from the energies which physical science con- 
ceives.”’ 

The author frankly admits that the mental structures, disposi- 
tions, purposes, meanings, splittings, conjoinings, laws of mental 
growth, and mental hereditary tendencies so much relied on are only 
‘‘working hypotheses which make no claim to be ultimately true.’’ 
But it is difficult to reconcile this with the assertion that they are 
‘*eonerete realities.’’ For example, it is suggested that the instincts, 
which are (1) hypotheses and (2) mental structures are (3) ‘‘very 
possibly Mendelian units.’’ 

A review can not pretend to give any adequate account of this 
book of over 450 pages, many of which are in small type. The one 
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characterization that applies throughout is the systematic exposition 
of the failure of the mechanistic concepts to develop adequate ac- 
counts, and the substitution of purposive and conceptualistic cate- 
gories for these terms. After an introductory chapter, mainly di- 
rected against the ‘‘mechanical reflex theory’’ and advocating ‘‘the 
hypothesis of mind’’ including ‘‘mental structures’’ and ‘‘mental 
functions,’’ five chapters are given to the behavior of the animals 
lower than man. The remaining eleven chapters deal with normal 
human psychology. 

The instincts, emotions, and the ‘‘higher mental processes,’’ as 
they are cc.nmonly termed, are featured. Scant attention is ac- 
corded the topics of perception, and practically none to sensation 
sense organs, and nervous architecture. In its freedom from the de- 
tails of sense physiology and speculative neurology the book is a 
welcome relief. Naturally enough a purposivist steps gingerly over 
sensation and perception, and a nervous system is only an inconveni- 
ence that constitutes a master problem ‘‘of the future.’’ There is, 
indeed, much to look forward to in the forthcoming second volume. 
For McDougall the nervous system is a tool of ‘‘the subject’’; it is 
the ‘‘instrument and servant of the mind, through which it main- 
tains its relations with the rest of the bodily organism and with the 
physical world about it, as well as with other minds embodied in 
other organisms.”’ 

Five confident and two tentative characteristics of behavior, that 
is, of purposive or mental activity, are indicated, and science is chal- 
lenged to point to any non-living process that shows these. (A 
burning house seems to manifest all five of the chief characteristics.) 
Especially irritating throughout is the intimation that our ignorance 
of a stimulus implies its absence. In fact this classical vitalist trick 
of capitalizing our ignorance is in some respects the most striking 
feature of the book. 

The sections on animal behavior pave the way for the study of 
the human mental structure. Tropisms are found inadequate to 
explain animal conduct, which requires the codperation of Instinct 
with Intelligence. The chapters are entertainingly done, but are 
scientifically dangerous to readers not constitutional skeptics. Thus 
the wasp ‘‘carries with her a map of the locality’’; behavior of earth 
worms implies ‘‘comparative judgments’’; Ammophila uses tools 
since two specimens have been seen with tiny pebbles adhering to 
their jaws while filling their burrows with dirt. It is always easier 
for the author to attribute mental purposiveness to a reported act 
than it is to deny the significance, the authenticity or the verifiabil- 
ity of the observations, or to confess ignorance of the determining 
stimuli. 
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In connection with the concept of stimulus, and in the section on 
Vertebrates, the author once more attempts to give an intelligible 
account of instincts. They are now ‘‘facts of mental structure,” 
‘*mental dispositions’’ which may, strangely enough, ‘‘discharge into 
motor mechanisms’’ which they ‘‘use as instruments.’’ The same 
instinctive impulse may use different motor mechanisms on different 
occasions. Such instincts are instigated to discharge not by simple 
sense stimuli, but by complex objects which imply a ‘‘synthetic ac- 
tivity of perception,’’ and require also the support of ‘‘appetite.”’ 
The whole stimulus-reflex account of instinct is held to be inade- 
quate, as is also the doctrine that confuses instinct and motor mech- 
anism. An instinct is not a feature of behavior but ‘‘a fact of 
mental structure.’’ Mental structures are ‘‘dispositions’’ revealed 
in and inferred from the concrete facts of behavior. The account of 
the organization and play of the instincts recalls Herbart’s story of 
the struggle of ‘‘concepts.’’ 

An instinct that ‘‘develops in the organism’”’ and yet which uses 
the ‘‘bodily organs and functions’’ merely as servants—this is the 
outstanding doctrine. Little wonder then that for the author the 
mind-body problem is the master riddle of the future! Even the 
seal is said to have acquired his characteristic bodily frame ‘‘in con- 
sequence of his food-seeking instinct having become specialized for 
the pursuit of fish.’’ Still more strangely, the ‘‘energy’’ that actu- 
ates the ‘‘motor mechanisms’’ comes not by the physiological route 
but is ‘‘a stream of energy derived from some instinct.’’ 

In addition to these conative mental structures, the instincts, 
there are also the (presumably also mental) ‘‘qualities of experi- 
ence’’ (the emotions) that attend them. The relation between these 
two concepts of ‘‘the mental’’ (experienced qualities and inferred 
structures) is nowhere made plain. ‘‘Object’’ is used ‘‘in the wid- 
est way to include every kind of perceptible situation.’’ But the 
use of ‘‘stimulus’’ in the same convenient way is not to be permitted. 

Thirteen major ‘‘instincts’’ are described as common to mammals, 
the one obvious ease of sleep being postponed to the second volume. 
The teleological theory of laughter (a minor instinct) is again advo- 
eated. Play is defined as ‘‘purposeless activity,’’ (and ought, there- 
fore, logically to include chorea and various other phenomena which 
‘‘strive toward no goal,’’ but to exclude tennis and hand ball). 

It may be noted also that in explaining away imitation as an in- 
stinct the author takes prompt advantage of the very mechanistic 
account which he has up to that point abhorred. The enumeration 
of instincts is compared in importance to ‘‘the hypothesis of chemi- 
eal elements.’’ Differentiation of instincts is based not on the motor 
mechanisms involved, but on the change of situation effected, which, 
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when achieved, terminates the motor activity,—surely a slippery 
criterion, and at best not a descriptive one. 

The use of the ‘‘principle of habit’’ is deprecated, not only be- 
cause of its inadequacy, but especially because of ‘‘the highly specu- 
lative nature of the scheme. We have only the most uncertain 
guesses as to how habits are formed.’’ Surely even the naive stu- 
dent, whose ‘‘common sense’’ is so respected by the author, will 
wonder how purposes come to be so highly favored in this regard. 

Arousal of responses by partial details (attachment to new ob- 
jects) is recognized as the chief manifestation of intelligence, but 
this is described as ‘‘association between the affective-conative dis- 
position of an instinct and the cognitive disposition.’’ It implies 
‘fan enduring change in the mental structure,’’ thus reminding us 
of the ‘‘universals’’ of a notorious school of psychologizing logicians. 
The ‘‘trial and error’’ account of learning is rejected in favor of 
‘‘that power of Mind to foresee the future in accordance with past 
experience and to govern action in the light of that foresight.’’ 
Hence the author welcomes the failure of ‘‘several scientific ecrities’’ 
to discover the effective stimuli in the case of the Elberfeld horses. 
‘Difficulty of interpretation’’ leads the author, in attributing im- 
egination to birds and dogs, to what seem to the reviewer to be only 
still greater difficulties, especially since no account of the nature of 
‘imagining’ is given at this point (nor for that matter at any 
other). A description of Mowgli, ‘‘the natural man,”’ brings us to 
just the mid-point of the book. Here the author announces a shift 
from the discussion of behavior to the introspective study of experi- 
ence—‘‘the study of behavior from within.”’ 

‘‘Sensory qualities’’ are signs of physical objects. Perceptions 
are ‘‘cognitive dispositions’’ provoked in the mind (psychic stimulus 
theory) which supplies the new features ‘‘from its own resources,’’ 
its ‘‘fund of meanings.’’ But sensations are abstractions, as are 
images also. On the other hand, these are all we find when we try 
to introspect a ‘‘meaning.’’ How these meanings ever ‘‘get into the 
mind’’ is not shown. In fact this notion of the cognitive disposition 
is throughout obscure. No light is thrown on the relation between 
original general dispositions, broken down by discrimination, and the 
artificial or acquired ones built up by apperception. Nor is any 
adequate account given of what is meant by a cognitive disposition 
that ‘‘corresponds to’’ a class of objects. Not only the dispositions 
and the objects, but also the correspondence, all are mystifying 
rather than clarifying, occult rather than descriptive. It is true, 
however, that an elaborate game may be played with these three 
words, and with a fourth word, insisted on, but little employed, by 
the author, namely, ‘‘the subject.’’ 
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Particularly puzzling is the ‘‘implicit knowledge’’—dispositions 
which are, as it were, indisposed. The whole story of how ‘‘the 
microcosm mirrors the macrocosm’’ is reinvoked and left in its 
miserable historic muddle. Yet it is these ‘‘mental structures’’ that 
enable us to discriminate noises, for example, and to understand their 
significance. The puzzle is increased by the lapse from purposive- 
ness suggested by the assumption that ‘‘to every system of mental 
dispositions there corresponds a neural system in the brain.’’ Thus 
the ‘‘dispositions,’’ the ‘‘neural systems,’’ and the ‘‘classes of ob- 
jects,’’—all three ‘‘correspond.’’ Why should one correspondence 
comprise knowledge and the other merely a dualism? And if all 
mental dispositions have such neural correlates, why is it said to be 
so difficult to explain their ‘‘fundamental persistency’’? Especially, 
why insist that this persistence is an attribute of ‘‘mental activity”’ 
only? Does not the neural correlate display it, or is the correlation 
only partial? 

Although constant reference is made to ‘‘thinking of’’ absent or 
remote objects, no clear account is given of what this involves. The 
only suggestion is that some clue ‘‘evokes as reactions of the mind’”’ 
the ‘‘meanings’’ concerned. The sections on memory should afford 
any student excellent opportunity for systematic criticism. It is 
here that the mysticism of the author comes most clearly to the fore, 
as in the distinction between habit and reminiscence, the insistence 
upon memory of meanings, between neural and mental association, 
in the pushing back of recognition from similarity of objects to 
similarity of effects, and in the distinction between ‘‘implicit’’ and 
‘explicit’? memory. Just how alcohol can affect a man’s memory, 
for example, on the ‘‘psychie stimulus theory,’’ remains a conun- 
drum. Perhaps it only affects the effector mechanisms. 

The reader feels a distinct relief at the final definition of memory 
as ‘‘the bearing of the past upon our present action,’’ but is left in 
air by the added phrase ‘‘through the medium of our developing 
mental structure.”’ 

The ‘‘immediate experience of striving,’’ so important in the 
author’s account of emotion, could be readily paralleled by the im- 
mediate experience of lying, especially since we are here also aware 
of the various degrees (of falsification). .But this would scarcely 
justify the hypothesis of a falsifying energy. Briefly, ‘‘emotional 
experience’’ is thus described. An instinct (in the mind) is excited 
(in the mind) and then discharges through the motor mechanisms 
(of the body). The sum of these effects we call the expression of 
the emotion. Emotions are ‘‘qualities of experience’’ which go 
along with the excitement of instincts. At least, this is true of the 
‘‘primary emotional qualities.’’ The parallel list of instincts and 
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emotions, however, confessedly omits some minor instincts, such as 
can not be assigned an emotion, and also some specific emotions. 

The emotional quality exists for the information of ‘‘the sub- 
ject’’ and the expressions for the advantage of spectators. Thus 
the teleology of emotion is found in its revelation of the instincts. 
For the instincts, though ‘‘in the mind,’’ are not ‘‘experienced,’’ 
but ‘‘inferred.’’ The emotional qualities and expressions are their 
elues. Curiously enough, also, the emotional qualities (of experi- 
ence) may be present even when, because occupied with action, we 
do not ‘‘experience’’ them. Next are given the accounts of 
‘‘hlended’’ and ‘‘secondary’’ emotions, and a chapter on the ‘‘de- 
rived emotions”’ or ‘‘affections.”’ 

After chapters on Temperament and on Belief the ‘‘growth of 
mental structure’’ is considered, surely a crucial problem for the 
advocate of mental structures and the psychic stimulus theory. But 
the technic is that of logical analysis rather than genetic account. 
‘‘The mind’’ is described as a growing structure, tree-like or bush- 
like in organization. It comprises the various dispositions, a cogni- 
tive one for every distinct object and class of objects, and the cona- 
tive ones, with less dignified epistemological status. These form the 
basis of intellect and character, respectively. The complexities of 
mental structure are described much after the fashion of the old con- 
ceptualism, in terms of coherence and correspondence. 

Growth consists in the reorganization of the original ‘‘innately 
given’’ dispositions, through the three processes, discrimination, ap- 
perception, and association. Thus, in discrimination the original 
disposition splits into two. In illustration of this enriching fission 
of dispositions, however, we are given only accounts of behavior 
from which, it may be supposed, the cleavage of the disposition is to 
be inferred. Of peculiar interest is the account of the way in which 
the given disposition, having split, yet remains intact and capable 
of arousal, as a generic disposition, by its appropriate name. 

The cognitive dispositions not only split, but may also become 
conjoined into larger systems. This is apperception. These ‘‘fune- 
tional systems’’ are the ‘‘meanings.’’ The splitting and conjoining 
of the dispositions thus produce the ‘‘logical structure of the mind,”’’ 
‘it mirrors the world of things and qualities, their differences and 
resemblances. ’’ 

Here we get actually the heart of the author’s psychology,—and 
it is a conceptualistic logic. The ‘‘dispositions’’ which comprise the 
structure of the mind are not really mental facts, experienced events, 
nor are they ‘‘conerete realities.”” They are super-mental fictions 
inferred as existing in a purely logical realm. The author’s fre- 
quent warning against the ‘‘reification’’ of names is symptomatic 
of a guilt complex. 
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Nowhere do we find a truly genetic account of development. We 
are provided instead with logical distinctions and figures of speech. 
Thus we are told of association, that it ‘‘sets up a rich network of 
cross-connections between the multitude of dispositions; a network 
of connecting threads, the woof formed by the shuttle of time, which, 
shooting to and fro across the warp of mental structure formed by 
the proliferating systems of dispositions, weaves them into a con- 
nected mass.’’ 

On these conceptualistic lines then proceed the later formula- 
tions of reasoning and character. In place of description of actual 
thinking and of the bases of character, we find accounts of the 
manipulation of beliefs and the architecture of the sentiments. The 
book ends with a plea for the conception of Mind as ‘‘creative 
agency’’; a final protest against ‘‘determinism’’; and an excuse for 
having written ‘‘dogmatically and arrogantly.’’ The student should 
be encouraged to read the apology before undertaking the body of 
the book. And some time in his intellectual career every student of 
psychology should read the book, if only for its hearty revelation of 
the gaps in our present understanding. 


H. L. Hotuineworrtu. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Economic Motives. A Study in the Psychological Foundations of 
Economic Theory, with Some Reference to Other Social Sciences. 
ZENAS CuARK Dickinson. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 1922. Pp. 304. 


The relationship between psychology and economics has always 
been an interesting subject to a small group of thinkers in economics. 
But during the last decade, as the ideas of the so-called newer psy- 
chology percolated through into the economic realm, the interest of 
economists in psychology became somewhat enlivened and spread 
somewhat further. 

The origins of this increased interest in psychology were several. 
In the first place, the work on the instincts and the emotions and the 
theories that were coming from the realm of abnormal psychology 
were naturally most stimulating and suggestive, with possibly far- 
reaching implications. And then the status of ‘‘economic theory”’ 
was low. Economic theory has always been a pinnacle of prestige, 
but of late years most activities in this field had been of the well- 
known hair-splitting nature which led nowhere except into remote- 
ness. In the new psychology there was hope. Again, in the appli- 
cation of the price analysis to the practical questions of social re- 
forms, particularly those involving policies toward labor, industrial 
relations, and production, the new psychology appealed to both em- 
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ployers and radicals. Greater knowledge of human nature and mo- 
tives held possibilities of greater harmony, industrial peace, and a 
finer justice, now all too uncommon. 

Certain economic theorists and social economists, baffled at the 
obstacles in the path of their progress, turned with hope to gleams 
of light from another science. Now hope, which we know springs 
eternal in the human breast, is wonderful as a solace or as a source 
of renewed energy ; but unfortunately as an agent of prediction it is 
most deceptive. So it could have been guessed that some of the ex- 
pectations were the stuff of day dreams—what utopias and heavens 
are made of. An occasional psychologist in the buoyancy of his 
pride boasted of the revolutionary possibilities of psychology for the 
social sciences. But the few economists who ventured to draw on 
psychology were none too good as psychologists, and the psychologists 
were perhaps worse as economists. So the books and articles that 
appeared were usually more suggestive than solid and thorough. 
Dr. Dickinson in his Economic Motives, however, shows himself to be 
exceptionally well oriented in both psychology and economics. In 
Part I we see him familiar with the history and development of psy- 
chology. In the 150 pages of Part II is the most excellent brief ac- 
count for the non-psychologist of the present position of psychology 
that the present writer has seen. And in Part III the author is 
quite at home in the discussions of economic doctrines. 

Although Dr. Dickinson has knowledge and background in both 
psychology and economics, we may well ask what knowledge, since 
in neither science has accurate measurement been yet achieved in 
many important developments. 

In psychology the author’s position is with the academic group 
rather than with the wing represented by the physician, and like the 
academician he appears to have little appreciation of the (possible) 
contributions to psychology from those dealing with abnormal psy- 
chology outside university halls. With the physiological and ex- 
perimental psychologists he is, however, not an extreme behaviorist, 
and he is willing to take for what it is worth properly scrutinized 
evidence from the realm of introspection and consciousness. He is 
disposed not to see so sharp a break from the old to the newer psy- 
chology as others, and is successful in setting forth a reconciliation 
of modern tendencies with many of the doctrines of the association- 
ists. Although the author defines here and there his position on 
various matters, showing independence and originality, yet from an 
outsider’s point of view and in very broad terms, his position would 
be not greatly different from, say, Woodworth’s. 

Neither in economics is the author a heretic. He has his roots 
firmly implanted in the traditional development. This judgment as 
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to the author’s position in economies is in part inferred, for, in Part 
III, he does not set forth a consistent exposition of economic theory; 
he rather assumes a familiarity on the part of the reader with these 
doctrines, and proceeds to consider certain problems of economic 
theory in which psychology of motives plays a fundamental part, 
such as wants, utility, costs, and value. It seems a fair appraisal 
to state that the author thinks that, in general, current economic 
analysis on these problems is based on sound psychology, in so far as 
the pure principles of psychology are concerned. In these conclu- 
sions the reviewer concurs. The reader will find in this section a 
brief running exposition in psychological terms of what the econo- 
mist usually puts in economic terms. 

The most important general conclusion of the author is ‘‘that 
psychological problems of economics are at present to be attacked 
most effectively by the ordinary methods of economic science, which 
consist of statistical analysis of the behavior data relevant to the case, 
than by means of psychological principles . . .”’ (p. vi). 

Such a position is fundamental and sound, and a proper guide to 
the psychological problems of economics. Properly understood, it 
would save a good deal of floundering and misunderstanding. So 
important is the general position that the reviewer thinks the author 
should have amplified it in a chapter or more instead of placing it 
in a paragraph in the preface. <A pulling together of the detailed 
comment in Part III in a general exposition of the relation of psy- 
chology to economies would have filled a gap. Such an achievement 
has been accomplished for anthropology by Lowie in his Culture and 
Ethnology. The histories of all the social sciences are strewn with 
wrecks caused by the authors starting with a blue print of human 
nature or a set of pure principles and attempting to read therefrom 
our cultural and social institutions. The psycho-analysts are now 
riding merrily along this road to ruin. By far the best procedure 
is to collect and measure the cultural data by the historical or the 
statistical (where possible) method, arriving at the motives at the 
end. The motives are the result, not the means. After the motives 
are known the situation is more clearly understood, of course; but 
as a means in the methodology, to assume motives is most dangerous. 
They are too variable and too uncertain, for a blue print, to help 
much. The reviewer would not, of course, deny the value in the 
analytical, historical, or statistical methods of a broad sound knowl- 
edge of the principles of psychology, and also of psycho-analysis and 
abnormal psychology. Such a knowledge unquestionably helps the 
historical method; but such knowledge should be subsidiary to the 
historical method, used merely as an aid. Data and statistics are the 
check, the test. Such a knowledge of psychology has been of wonder- 
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ful aid in the study of religion, education, and the family; its value 
has perhaps been less noticeable in economics, political science, and in 
a large number of sociological problems. After all, this method is 
only the accredited scientific method in psychology itself. The facts 
of behavior subjectively of objectively determined lead to the safest 
account of motives. To assume motives even in psychology is as dan- 
gerous as their assumption in economics. 

The author sees these points as attested by the paragraph quoted 
and as evidenced by his discussion of this analysis of the price sys- 
tem as currently found in economic theory. But when he comes to 
discuss the application of this price- or value-analysis to practical 
problems and to social reform, as he does here and there in his last 
two chapters on saving and work, he does seem to become a bit 
speculative and tends a little, it is thought, to fall back more on his 
principles than to rely on data of economic experience. It is just 
in these fields of social economics where the value analysis is applied 
to practical problems that the interest in psychology is likely to be 
the most fruitful. 


WILLIAM FIELDING OGBURN. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Scientific Thought. C.D. Broap. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 

Co. 1923. Pp. 548. 

‘‘Well, suppose you say that I said that she said something quite 
different, I don’t see that it makes any difference, because if she 
said what you said I said she said, it’s just the same as tf I said what 
she said.’’ (Kipling, Just So Stories.) 

My apologies. Mr. Broad’s book has captions more witty, per- 
haps, but no less learned, and the above fairly well expresses the 
reviewer’s state of mind. This is an excellent book, though a dif- 
ficult book, perhaps needlessly so. Also this is a book that so nearly 
approaches the reviewer’s own points of view that he is constantly 
resisting the temptation to insert emendations that would make it 
acceptable to him, but would expand his review to a treatise ap- 
proaching in length the volume itself. 

The introduction distinguishes critical from speculative philos- 
ophy. The task of critical philosophy is to take concepts used in 
common life and science, analyze them and determine their precise 
meaning and relations in terms of experience, their ‘‘cash value’’ 
in the author’s terminology. Speculative philosophy must start from 
these results; add to them the outcome of man’s ethical and religious 
experiences, and reflect upon the whole to discover our position and 
prospects in the universe. This speculative philosophy, Mr. Broad 
believes, is biassed by hopes and fears, likes and dislikes, and evi- 
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dently does not attract him, although he somewhat grudgingly grants 
it a certain value as a check on the extreme materialism of natural 
scientists and the subjective idealism of psychologists. 

The first temptation of the reviewer is to attempt the rescue of 
speculative philosophy from contumely on the ground that human 
desires are as much objective facts as magnetism and gravitation 
and, far from biassing speculative philosophy, integrate in its 
subject-matter as truly as physical processes integrate in the con- 
ception of a physical world. 

But we must pass on to the book proper. The difficulties are of 
three sorts: style, terminology, and arrangement. As to the first, 
Mr. Broad has the habit of beginning with the exposition of a tradi- 
tional view and concealing from the reader for many pages whether 
or not it will be accepted, rejected, or modified. Thus on p. 490, we 
start with the alleged opinion of ‘‘educated common sense’’ (?) 
that some brain event is the ‘‘necessary and sufficient’’ condition 
for the occurrence of sensation and on p. 514 discover the quali- 
fications to be added. There are countless other examples. 

As to terminology, one can not but wish that all the British 
realists would reduce their mathematical illustrations to a minimum. 
I have always believed that English education was more thorough 
than ours but if English boys learn to solve complex quadratics and 
even differential equations ‘‘at their mother’s knee,’’ as Mr. Broad 
implies, it is little wonder that our ordinary college courses in algebra 
and calculus do not give us quite the same facility. Also the pages 
bristle with technical terms, newly created and neatly defined, but 
unique and suggestive of Charles Saunders Peirce in his gayest moods. 
(Cf. pp. 227-548.) 

The chief difficulty, however, is that of arrangement. The book 
is divided into two parts, the first dealing with ‘‘The Traditional 
Concepts of Mathematical Physics, and their Gradual Modification 
within the Region of Physical Sciences,’’ the second with ‘‘The Sen- 
sational and Perceptual Basis of our Scientific Concepts.’’ Actually 
there are three parts. The first, closely corresponding to Part I, 
shows how modern physics has been led to the relativity theory and 
exposits that theory. The second introduces the concept of Sensa, 
an excellent term, closely corresponding to our actual experience of 
an elliptical-looking penny on the table or of the ‘‘bent stick,’’ and 
shows how our scientific concepts are developed on the basis of sensa. 
The third part discusses the ontological status of the sensa and the 
part played by the organism and the environment in their formation. 

In the reviewer’s opinion, the book would have been far clearer 
if written other end around; perhaps, more sound, for by the time 
Mr. Broad comes to the consideration of elementary psychological 
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fact he is already too bound by previously formed conclusions to 
maintain the same excellently insistent attitude of tracing his con- 
cepts back to their ‘‘cash values’’ that he has maintained in relat- 
ing scientific concepts to the sophisticated sensa. His ready assump- 
tion of parallelism is a little like the easy realism he has scornfully 
condemned earlier in the book. In particular, it blinds him to the 
full significance of the fact that the organism is constantly acting 
and that psychological presentations, whatever else they may be, 
are phases of a behavior process. It would be impossible in a review 
even to suggest the reconstruction that seems to me to follow for this 
part of the book, but I should like to see it rewritten with two points 
in mind: (1) the active and reactive nature of the organism, (2) 
the ‘‘cash value’’ of psychological terms, that is, the same attention 
to their relation to the facts they interpret that Mr. Broad has given 
to physical concepts. 

The discussion of the sensa is the most original part of the book. 
This is a most useful concept to distinguish certain joint productions 
of the organism and its environment from crude sense data on the 
one hand, and scientifically conceived facts on the other. By its 
aid the author has done much to free the concepts of space, position, 
time, matter, motion, etc., from the traditional interpretations in 
terms of which most philosophers write and to bring the philosophy 
based on experience abreast of current scientific achievement. Of 
special significance is the demonstration that it is possible to con- 
struct different conceptual interpretations of the same facts and 
the almost pragmatic conclusion that the one that survives is the 
one best fitted to bring together the fullest amount of data. 

And this brings us to the first section of the book, the discussion 
of the relativity theory. Like most such discussions, if at all sound, 
this one is a little too mathematical for the non-mathematical reader : 
however, it is no more so than the others and has certain very 
special merits. In the first place, it shows, more clearly than any 
other account with which I am familiar, the historical relations of the 
theory to traditional theories. In the second place, it marks out 
the logical steps and relations involved exceptionally well. In the 
third place, it is most happy in keeping in the foreground the 
empirical character of the evidence that urges and lends credence 
to the Einsteinian point of view. The nature of the relation between 
Einstein’s hypothesis and that of Lorentz is made exceptionally 
clear. No philosopher who has any interest in the philosophy of 
nature can afford to neglect this exposition. 

As a final word, if some British realist could loose the self- 
conscious knowledge of symbolic logic—I don’t mean overlook all its 
results—and become a little more naively acquainted with psy- 
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chological fact, forgetting for a moment the ridiculous classifications 
of psychologists by schools, the result might be the greatest meta- 
physical work of contemporary philosophy. Mr. Broad has a good 
start toward this achievement. 


HaroLtp CHAPMAN Brown. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


Conflict and Dream. W. H. R. Rivers. New York: Harcourt, 

Brace & Company. 1923. xi-+ 195 pp. 

Psychology and Politics. W. H.R. Rivers. New York: Harcourt, 

Brace & Company. 1923. vii + 181 pp. 

A man of the originality and varied abilities of the author of 
these two books is rarely to be met with, but when such a one does 
appear, he is very apt to illuminate greatly the many and various 
fields of knowledge to which his interests attract him. How many 
and how varied these interests were in this particular case may be 
learned from a brief sketch, appended to the second of these volumes 
and entitled ‘‘The Influence of the late W. H. R. Rivers,’’ by Charles 
S. Myers, which was delivered as the presidential address to the 
Psychology Section of the British Association in 1922. In this we 
are told of Rivers’ medical studies in London, his hospital work 
there, his travels as a ship’s surgeon, his visit to Germany which led 
him to ‘‘go in for insanity and work as much as possible at psy- 
chology.’’ He began lecturing at Cambridge upon psychology, and 
organized the first experimental work in the subject that was done 
in that university. A few years later he branched out into another 
new subject, ethnology, which, in his later years, he considered his 
own special field. His works on the Todas and on Melanesian So- 
ciety are well known. When the war came he was given work in a 
hospital treating psychoneuroses, which led him to a study of 
Freud’s psychology and eventually to the writing of the first of the 
present volumes. After the war came another phase of his remark- 
able career, for in January 1922 he was persuaded by the Labour 
Party to stand for Parliament, and three of the addresses which 
make up the second volume were delivered as his campaign speeches! 
Unfortunately his sudden death in June of that year brought his 
varied life to a close. The two volumes now under consideration 
were prepared for the press by his friend, G. Elliot Smith. 

The volume entitled Conflict and Dream is clearly the result of 
his war work. Though accepting unreservedly the Freudian theory 
that all dreams have a latent as well as an obvious content, the 
former being covered over by an elaborate symbolism in the latter, 
Dr. Rivers makes a number of penetrating criticisms of the methods 
of the psycho-analysts and several important rectifications of their 
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theories. He does not hold, with Freud, that a dream is necessarily 
a wish-fulfilment, but rather he believes it to be an attempted solu- 
tion of some conflict going on within the dreamer. His good sense, 
too, has led him to avoid the extreme theories, such as those laying 
an excessive emphasis upon sex, which were so prominent in the 
popular psycho-analysis which was such a fad in this country a few 
years ago. 

The second volume is a series of six essays, three of which were, 
as was said, delivered as campaign speeches during a Parliamentary 
election. In accepting the candidacy, Dr. Rivers said, ‘‘I can not 
believe that political problems differ from those of every other aspect 
of social life in being incapable of solution by scientific methods.’’ 
The book, however, is not a reasoned treatise upon politics, nor does 
the author even attempt a solution of any great number of prob- 
lems: his only endeavor is to show the sorts of problems to which 
the psychologist might possibly contribute an answer. In the course 
of the lectures he briefly mentions such questions as the evils of 
bureaucracy (‘‘red-tape’’ being a ‘‘defense mechanism’’ of persons 
who do not know their jobs), the place of a leader in a democratic 
society, the method of treating such evils as alcoholism (he is not a 
prohibitionist, but would solve the problem by improved living con- 
ditions, especially housing conditions, among the poorer classes), the 
dangers of censorship and other forms of repression, and the all-im- 
portance of education. Another whole lecture is devoted to educa- 
tional problems and still another to Socialism and Human Nature: 
while it is true that men seem to possess a veritable instinct for 
acquisition, which is the basis of our conceptions of private prop- 
erty, it is also true that the ‘‘herd instinet’’ operates in the opposite 
direction; in some societies, such as ours, the former prevails, in 
others, the latter; but there is no obvious reason why this balance 
should not within a relatively short time be changed in either direc- 
tion. 

The last essay in the book is quite different from the rest and is 
perhaps the most interesting of them all. Its title is ‘‘The Aims of 
Ethnology.’’ It is a popular lecture delivered several times, giving 
a history of the study of this science, some of its current problems 
and the hopes of its devotees. Enpecially interesting is the account 
of how an ancient culture, characterized by megaliths, sun-worship, 
mummies, and irrigation, arising apparently in Egypt, was drawn, 
by the lure of gold, amber, and pearls, not only to the most remote 
parts of Europe, but also over Asia to Melanesia and even to 
America. 

The brillianey of Dr. Rivers’ work, as well as his great sincerity 
and honesty, must be evident to all; the frankness with which he 
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analyzes himself in the book on dreams is surprising; no one could 
doubt for a minute that his purpose in his political essays, as in 
everything else that he wrote, was the advancement of science and 
the statement of truth. Yet when all is said and done, the net re- 
sults are disappointing. Though we may have no quarrel with a 
single one of the few political conclusions set forth, still we must 
admit that, save in terminology and method of approach, there is 
nothing either new or psychological about them; there are plenty of 
people in the world who hold exactly these opinions, yet who know 
nothing whatsoever of psychology. With the highest respect for the 
scientific integrity of Dr. Rivers, we must wonder whether he really 
reached these conclusions from his researches in science, or was it in 
the same manner that other people reached them, and the science 
merely an afterthought? If the latter is the case, we are justified 
in asking whether social science can ever hope to provide policies, or 
must it always remain content with providing them with a post- 
eriort justifications which appeal strongly to certain types of mind? 
In one passage (p. 51), Dr. Rivers says that ‘‘one of the chief con- 
clusions to which modern psychology is leading is that human be- 
havior is much less influenced by ideas than was formerly supposed, 
but responds rather to appeals made in the symbolic manner by 
which the subconscious or unconscious levels of the mind seem to be 
so greatly influenced.’’ Is not scientific thinking a form of human 
behavior? Will the scientist ever appear who will be so inhuman as 
to escape these appeals to his subconscious mind? If he should ap- 
pear, would men ever give him any attention? The logical carrying 
out of this idea would seem to undermine all the author’s hopes for 
a scientific political theory. The one thing to be learned with cer- 
tainty from this new science is that nothing is to be learned from any 
science. 

These books, as was said, were written after the war and are 
filled with facts which the author learned during that period. But 
his general point of view, his confidence in the scientific method as 
a means of finding a solution for all problems, was determined long 
before, and he does not seem to see that the newly discovered facts 
of his own science do not justify this confidence. Whether we re- 
gard the conclusions of ‘‘modern psychology,’’ or the antics of the 
‘‘monkey legislatures’’ in our Southern States, or the theories of 
Einstein, it is certain that since the war, men no longer have that 
implicit confidence in science which was so characteristic of the great 
thinkers of the nineteenth century. Instead we have the ‘‘jazz 
age,’’ and while this epoch of history is perhaps drawing to a close, 
no one can foretell at present what will take its place. Are we on 
the threshhold of another great age of faith? On pages 44 and fol- 
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lowing, Dr. Rivers gives as solid a defense of the necessity for 
‘‘faith’’ in social life as the present reviewer remembers ever hav- 
ing seen, and it is written in the name of the new psychology! 


UNIVERSITY OF JLLINOIS., 


How to Think in Business. MatrHew THompson McCuure. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. Pp. x + 173. 


A philosopher devoting his talents to the promotion of sound and 
skillful thinking in business is no incongruity in this practical day. 
What could be more promising than an examination by the logician 
of shrewd inductions made by the world’s foremost business execu- 
tives? It should disclose models for emulation by younger and less 
sagacious thinkers facing business issues—examples useful also for 
instructional purposes in college logic classes. The research might 
yield returns for logical theory, scientific method, and the psychol- 
From many angles there is call for an intimate 
study, by a twentieth-century Jevons, of the actual processes of in- 
ference and induction employed by master minds of commerce in 
arriving at radical improvements of policy. There is need also for 
a manual on how to think in business. A thousand-page book on 
business correspondence has recently been announced. Surely the 
technique of solving business problems is as complicated and impor- 
tant as the technique of writing business letters. Many executives 
would welcome a compendium of scientific method containing not 
only a general exposition of how the mind works when it thinks, but 
also an introduction to the theory and use of statistical averages, 
correlation methods, cycle graphs, organization tables, budget sum- 
maries, production charts, and those other aids which have been 
found peculiarly helpful to clear thinking within the complexities of 
modern business problems. 

Professor MeClure’s little volume is more modest in its aim. It 
makes no pretense to teach techniques of thinking which are distine- 
tively necessary in the solution of business difficulties. It under- 
takes to summarize for the busy business reader only the main points 
about reflective thinking as they were formulated by Dewey in his 


ogy of reasoning. 


How We Think. 


The scheme and purpose of the book are good: to describe what 
thinking is—the art of problem solving; to illustrate its several 
phases ; and to offer practical suggestions for self-training. <A typi- 
eal solution of a business problem in retail-store policy is broken up 
This is followed by separate chapters on Formulat- 
ing the Problem, Suggestion (a term used in the sense of inference), 
Reasoning, Formulating a Solution (Induction), Testing the Solu- 


into five steps. 
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tion (Deduction), Judgment, Concentration, and Creative Intelli. 
gence. Each chapter contains illustrative material, and leads to 
few practical conclusions, admonitions, or maxims. The final chapter 
contains a brief account of a business problem and of the complete 
act of thought by which it was solved. 

One is tempted to wonder why the author, while appropriating 
Dewey’s analysis, deemed it advisable to abandon his cogency, pre- 
cision, and dignity of expression; for business men do not relish 
being written down to, any more than do college students and teach- 
ers. The business reader, too, will be quick to suspect that the 
author is not himself entirely at home among business problems, 
On page 19, for instance, he misstates the very point of the example 
he has quoted. And one wishes that he had gone to the masters of 
business thinking for his conerete materials. I am not sure but what 
a young man might learn more about how to think in business by eare- 
fully analyzing one substantial example of successful thinking—such 
as Howard Coonley’s ‘‘The Control of an Industry in the Business 
Cycle’’ in the July number of the Harvard Business Review—than 
he would by studying all the thirteen chapters of this volume. Cer- 
tain it is that a teacher who uses this book in his classes will wish to 
supplement it with just such meaty material. Perhaps Professor 
McClure in his next edition will incorporate many such examples of 
real business thinking in this volume which is so good in its concep- 
tion that one wishes it were better in its execution. 

W. V. Binewam. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


Dialogues on Metaphysics. Nicnotas MALEBRANCHE. Translated 
with an introductory essay by Morris Ginsberg. London: Geo. 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 1923. Pp. 374. 

At last the chief work of the great Oratorian has received an 
English dress, and, it is to be hoped, more students of philosophy 
will partake in his vision when the gateway is not the arid misinter- 
pretations of the histories, but the beauty of his own pages. To the 
better understanding of this rational and mathematical mystic, Mr. 
Ginsberg has contributed what is without doubt one of the best anal- 
yses and estimates of his thought that has appeared. There is a 
careful consideration of the debt Malebranche owes to the more an- 
cient of his two masters, Augustine, and the controversy with Ar- 
nauld over the relation of essence and existence is made to reveal its 
curiously contemporary import. But the key to his system, the over- 
whelmingly religious impression which the mathematical interpreta- 
tion of the world made upon his whole being, is scarcely used as it 
might have been to unlock some of the puzzles of his attempted rec- 
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onciliation of Christian Platonism with modern science. Not a re- 
spect for individual personality, but the lack of any mathematically 
exact idea of the soul, led to his greatest Cartesian heresy, the rele- 
gation of the self to the realm of uncertain sentiment. Nor does 
Mr. Ginsberg explain why Malebranche put essence and existence 
asunder. It depriving causation of all logical character, and mak- 
ing it and the whole system of natural laws which it supports es- 
sentially arbitrary, essentially a matter of fact, he was really antici- 
pating the valid side of Hume’s critique. But he did it that he 
might the better participate in the Logos of mathematics, in the very 
mind of God; and it is to this divine and perfect realm that we are 
lifted by the conversation of Theodore and Theotimus. 
J. H. RANDALL, JR. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Les sources et le développement du rationalisme dans la littérature 
francaise de la renaissance (1533-1601). Henri Busson. Paris: 
Librairie Letouzey & Ané. 1922. Pp. xvii + 685. 

This workmanlike volume, which appears with the endorsement 
of Fortunat Strowski and the imprimatur of the Church, is a com- 
prehensive survey of the libertinisme of the sixteenth century, which 
persisted through the great constructive synthesis of the next hun- 
dred years and furnished one of the important native stocks upon 
which the English influence of the age of Anne was engrafted. 
From a direct study of ancient authors, and from personal contact 
with the rationalizing school of Padua under Pomponazzi, there were 
many Frenchmen in that stormy and turbulent time who came to 
doubt the validity of the dogmas for which their countrymen were 
fiercely massacring each other. Dr. Busson summarizes the ideas of 
this considerable body of libertins or freethinkers, showing how both 
Rabelais and Montaigne, the two mountain-peaks, rise from no level 
plain, but form the summits of a respectable chain of eminences. 


J. H. RANDALL, JR. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


Scientia. Vol. XXXIV, N. CXXXIX-11. Le concept de 
temps dans la théorie d’Einstein. II eme Partie: Le postulat de la 
constance de la vitesse de la lumiére: M. La Rosa. Vitalism and 
Mechanism, from the Point of View of the Plant Physiologist: W. 
Stiles. Le sens de l’évolution. II °™* Partie: Evolution des tradi- 
tions et institutions sociales: J. A. Lindsay. D’une Société écon- 
omique des Nations: H. Hauser. 
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Rivista Di Pstcotogia. Anno XIX, N. 3-4. I minorati psichiei 
giovani: G. C. Ferrari. Psicologia sperimentale o semplicemente 
psicologia?: EZ, Patini. Contributo all’analisi della scrittura spee- 
ulare: E. Sereni. Indagini neuro-psichiatriche su molte centurie di 
delinquenti militari: P. Consiglio. La ‘‘ Colonia-Seuola Antonio 
Marro ’’ nell’Istituto Psichiatrico di Reggio Emilia: M. B. Del Rio. 
Note sull’Isteria: A. Vedrani. Esami psicoteenici del personale 
di macchina: A. Knipfer. 

THE British JOURNAL OF PsycHoLoay. General Section. Vol. 
XIV. Part 2. The Conception of Nervous and Mental Energy, 
(I): £.D. Adrian. The Conception of Nervous and Mental Energy. 
(II): Henry Head. The Conception of Nervous and Mental Energy, 
(III): C. S. Myers. A Study of Visual After-Sensations with 
Special Reference to Illumination in Coal Mines: E. Farmer, 8. 
Adams, and A. Stephenson. The Function of Images in the Ap- 
preciation of Poetry: C. W. Valentine. The Social and Geographical 
Distribution of Intelligence in Northumberland: J. F. Duff, and 
H. G. Godfrey. The Philosophy of Harmonism in its Psychological 
Bearings and Future Experiments: Katharine M. Wilson. Note 
on ‘‘ Hierarchical Order ’’ among Correlation Coefficients: G. H. 
Thomson. 

THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL PsycHoLoay. Vol XIV, No. 8. 
An Experimental Study of the Growth of Social Perception: 
Georgina S. Gates. Permanence of High School Learning: D. H. 
Eikenberry. A Standardization of Certain Opposites for Children 
of Grade School Age: Grace Arthur. Further Note upon the Prob- 
able Error of the Mean: 7’. L. Kelley. 

Harvarp THEOLOGICAL Review. Vol XIV, No. 4. Natural Re- 
ligion; Consciousness and its Implications: James Bissett Pratt. 
The Aramaic Origin of the Gospel of John: C. C. Torrey. The 
Libelli of the Decian Persecution: J. R. Knipfing. 

Barnes, Francis M.: An Introduction to the Study of Mental 
Disorders. St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Co. 2d edition. 1923. 295 
pp. $3.75. 

Downey, June E.: The Will-Temperament and Its Testing. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Co. 1923. 339 pp. 

Hall, G. Stanley: Jesus, The Christ, in the Light of Psychology. 
New York and London: D. Appleton & Co. 1923. xxx + 740 pp. 
$7.50. 

Haskins, Charles H.: The Rise of Universities. (The Colver 
Lectures in Brown University, 1923). New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. 1923. ix+ 134 pp. $1.50. 

d’Hautefeuille, Francois: Le Privilége de 1’intelligence. Paris: 
Editons Bossard. 1923. 251 pp. 
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Schmidt, Raymund, editor: Die Philosophie der Gegenwart in 
Selbstdarstellungen. Bd. IV. Benedetto Croce, Constantin Gut- 
berlet, Harold Héffding, Graf Hermann Keyserling, Wilhelm 
Ostwald, Leopold Ziegler, Theodor Ziehen. Leipzig: Felix Meiner. 
1923. iv +250 pp. $1.80. 

Wohlgemuth, A.: A Critical Examination of Psycho-Analysis. 
London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. New York: Maemillan Co. 
1923. 250 pp. 10/6. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The programme of the forty-fifth session, 1923-24, of the Aris- 

TOTELIAN Society is as follows: 

November 5. The Presidential Address: ‘‘Scientifie Objects and 
Common-Sense Things.’’ Professor T. P. NuNN. 

November 26. ‘‘Some Reflections on the Incidence of Mathematico- 
physical Speculation in Philosophy.’’ Professor J. W. Scorr. 
December 3. ‘‘Some Aspects of Scientifie Method.’’ Dr. DorotHy 

WrincH-NICHOLSON. 

December 17. ‘‘Sensation and Thought.’’ Mr. R. G. CoLLInewoon. 

January 21. ‘‘Human Intercourse by Means of Speech.’’ Professor 
H. Wiipon Carr. 

February 4. ‘‘The Presuppositions of Philosophy.’’ Mr. K. J. 
SPALDING. 

February 18. ‘‘The Academie Mind’’ with reference to Mr. Joad’s 
Common-Sense Theology. Mr. C. E. M. Joap, Professor A. N. 
WHITEHEAD and Professor T. P. NUNN. 

March 3. ‘‘Creative Morality.’? Mr. Louris ARNaup RED. 

March 17. ‘‘The Problem of Religion for the Italian Idealists.”’ 
Dr. CAMILLO PELLIZZI. 

April 7. ‘‘The Doctrine of Substance in Indian Philosophy.’’ Dr. 
Wma. McGovern. 

April 28. ‘‘The Functional Aspect of Scientific Coneeptions.’’ Mr. 
A. E, Heatu. 

May 5. ‘‘Prayer: the Psychological and Metaphysical Concepts of 
Its Meaning.’’ Professor A. A. Cock. 

May 19. ‘‘Make-Believe.’’ Professor E. T. CAMPAGNAC. 

June 2. ‘‘Force and Energy in Nature.’’ Professor G. DAWEs 


Hicks. 
June 16. ‘‘What does the Mind Construct?’’ Professor A. D. 
LINDSAY. 


July 7. ‘*‘The Thomistie Outlook in Philosophy.’’ Rev. Dr. F. 
AVELING. 
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The Joint Session with the Mind Association will be at University 
College, Reading, England, July 11-14, 1924. 


The following communication has been received from the Roman 
AcaDEmy or St. THomAs AQUINAS: 


In November next of the current year, 1923, the six hundredth an- 
niversary of the cannonization of Thomas Aquinas, there will be held 
at Rome, from the eighteenth to the twenty-fifth of that month, at 
the advice of the Pope, himself, and under the supervision of the 
Roman Academy of St. Thomas, a solemn academic Thomistie week. 

~ On each day in a public session there will be read a dissertation 
on some subject relating to the personality or teaching of the angelic 
Doctor. The speakers will be His Emminence, Cardinal L. Billot, 
Member of the Governing Board of the Academy ; His Emminence, 
Cardinal C. Laurenti, Member of the Academy ; The Most Excellent 
H. Mazzella, Archbishop of Taranto, Member of the Academy; The 
Most Excellent L. Eijo y Garay, Bishop of Madrid; The Most Rev- 
erend S. Deploige, President of the Institute of Philosophy of 
Louvain; The Most Reverend M. Grabmann, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Munster; The Reverend M. Cordovani, O.P., Professor in 
the Catholic University of Milan; and I. Maritain, Professor in 
the Catholic University of Paris. 

In addition, on at least some days of the week, the members of 
the Academy will hold a private session at which there will be a 
discussion as to the ways and means of advancing more and more 
effectively the teachings of St. Thomas and of adapting them to the 
needs of the time, At these sessions professors and other scholars 
who may be in Rome at the time will be cordially welcome. 

His Holiness, Pius XI, has kindly agreed that the closing session 
open to the public will be held in the Vatican on Sunday, November 
25, and that he, himself will be present. 

S. TALAmo, 
Secretary of the Roman Academy 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. 


Rome, August 7, 1923, at the seat of the Academy. (Arco della 
Pace, 5, Roma, 11). 








